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OUR TIN WEDDING-^ THE CENTENNIAL. 

Whether marriage is properly to be regarded as 
tlie blessed event which it is considered by one-half 
the world, or as the fatal misfortune which it is 
called by something less than the other half— certain 
it is, that much more than the half have agreed to 
consider it an occasion worth after-celebration in 
festivals holding various intervals of distance from 
each other. So far as generally understood, the 
initial event is not worth celebrating at all, until 
five years have gone by without either of the parties 
eloping from the once-loved presence or committing 
such bodily or verbal assaults upon the marital 
partner as to make their disagreement a matter of 
notoriety. This first and mildest of the celebrations, 
after only five years, is known as the " Wooden 
Wedding ; " and all the gifts brought by felicitating 
friends are expected to be ligneous in their charac- 
ter, embracing washing-tubs, ax-helves, saw-bucks, 
clothes-pins, ladles, bread-trays, cradles and the like ; 
though an exception is occasionally made in favor of 
a piano, on the ground that wood enters somewhat 
largely into the composition of that instrument. It 
is likewise understood that on such a festive occa- 
sion, the parties who have only for that brief time 
kept their matrimonial contract, are not (using a 
common but very significant expression) to " put on 
too many airs," as married people of advanced age 
or long experience. Five years later, a second 
festival occurs, in 'the "Tin Wedding," with the 
presents understood to be all of that harder but 
more flexible material derived from the Cornish 
mines, necessarily running Into the direction of pails 
and pans, and the happy couple allowed to bear 
themselves with a trifle more of assurance, as hav- 
ing longer braved the difiiculties of union and given 
a little additional proof that they both mean and are 
able to live together for a considerable period. Pass- 
ing over the nondescript affairs which the greedy 
and the impatient have sometimes managed to in- 
terpolate, so to speak, without any titles, at fifteen 
and twenty years from the marriage day, -^ the third 
legitimate occasion comes when twenty-five years 
have elapsed, when children may be grown up 
around the knees of the couple who have thus long 
remained together, and when they may indeed be 
grandparents. This occasion, really possessing a 
meaning, in the proof of endurance and at least rea- 
sonable compatibility which It affords, is called the 
" Silver Wedding " ; and guests who appear at it are 
expected to signify their sense of its value by bring- 
ing nothing less pure and costly than the argentifer- 
ous metal, in all its varieties from tea-spoons to full 
table services. Any lack of dignity in position, vis- 
ible in the married partners in the Wooden and Tin 
affairs, Is now amply supplied ; they have done some- 
thing, they have borne something, they amount to 
something, not only in their own estimation but in 
that of their little world of friends and admirers. 
Another long interval — a very long one, covering 
as much space as that between the marriage cere- 
mony and the occasion last alluded to — and after 
fifty years of union comes the "Golden Wedding." 
A proud occasion, indeed! — proud as rare. The 
gifts are to be of gold, now ; but golden Indeed must 
have been the bond holding two hearts and two lives 
together for that half-century; and well may the 
couple most concerned, gray-haired, perhaps stoop- 
ing, and possibly great-grandparents, hold them- 
selves to be. In no limited sense, of the " salt of the 
earth " in usefulness and endurance, and worthy of 
being thus honorably surrounded and ministered to. 
There is yet another — the "Diamond Wedding;" 
not in the sense Intended by Stedman In his capital 
poem, but marking the rare Instances in which the 
supremely blessed couple have lingered together for 
five-and-seventy years, necessarily standing on the 
verge of their centenary. Alas ! — the demand for 
golden plate and ornaments for the occasion last 
preceding may come but seldom ; but how seldom 
indeed is there need to purchase a brilliant for this 
last and crowning recognition of the possible ! — as, 
Indeed, how keen a mockery would be such an event, 



if It occurred even oftener, with the priceless gems 
held out to eyes too dim to see them, and the echoes 
from the land beyond the flood, sounding much more 
plainly to the waiting ears than the felicitations of 
friends and descendants ! 

Holding this practice and these periods in view, 
let us glance very briefly at the Centenary of Ameri- 
can Independence, now commencing to absorb all 
minds and to control much of public action — at its 
surroundings, its omens and its proprieties. We are 
a very young nation — very young indeed — the very 
youngest on the globe, unless we consider Italy as 
only lately having emerged from the chaos of divis- 
ion and become a complete member of the national 
family. Beside that Iceland, which a few months 
ago held what might be called its " Diamond Wed- 
ding" of one thousand years, we are but the merest 
of upstarts, however sturdy and promising. Beside 
any one of the nations of Europe, we can only be 
considered as standing in tutelage. We have really 
been linked together, as a nation, so little while, 
that it is doubtful whether our " Wedding " occasion 
could not properly be called a " Wooden " one, the 
very lowest of all ; but let courtesy have its full meas- 
ure, and let It be designated the "Tin," at least a 
trifle more dignified in Its standing. And, so much 
conceded, what are our surroundings, and what have 
we really accomplished, to give us right for whole- 
sale felicitation .> Our ancestors entered upon a 
wild and unknown continent, two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred years ago ; and up to the time of 
our Independence, they pursued the usual course of 
colonists, holding the lands they had acquired, with 
the countenance and assistance of the countries from 
which they had been derived or which held terri- 
torial dominion over the lands where they chanced 
to be located. With the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the successful struggle which made that 
declaration a reality, the former period closed : from 
that time and from that time only, the national exist- 
ence is to be calculated. 

We have grown rich and populous. True : we had a 
wide extent of territory ; the older countries were 
swarming, needing additional Space and additional 
opportunity, which our continent could so well sup- 
ply. In this, the story of rapidly increasing popula- 
tion is told ; and there is really not much matter for 
national pride in It, one of the laws of nature, involv- 
ing the vacuum and its filling, the demand and its 
supply, having only been carried out as it might 
have been by a mere dumb force. Wealth could not 
well do otherwise than come to us, with so many 
square acres of rich land to every inhabitant, with 
such amounts of the precious metals as have re- 
vealed themselves and to some extent developed 
themselves ; with all the strengths and favorable 
conditions of youth in our favor ; and with none of 
the embarrassing remains from the past, inevitable 
with nations passing through much longer periods 
and more enduring struggles. We have become a 
power in the political world. True : a power of pecu- 
liar position and virtual isolation. What we are, in 
that regard, we have become through that position, 
combined with the mere inert force of territory, and 
without any considerable assistance from diplomacy 
or legislation, in the former of which we have gen- 
erally been little less than contemptible, and in the 
latter of which we have usually been dealing for 
sections and classes, to almost entire forgetfulness 
of the welfare of the whole. We have done wonders in 
invention. True : the exigencies of a Jiew and wide- 
spread country have wonderfully spurred the inven- 
tive faculty, while the Influx of people from all the 
nations of the Old World has brought in to us that 
blending of practical Intellect, and that opportunity 
for comparison as to plans and processes, which no 
other nation has ever enjoyed. In labor-saving 
inventions we stand pre-eminent. But how far this 
fact redounds to our credit, and how far it merely 
shows the wish to perform a certain work with as 
little labor as possible, may be some time a subject 
of amused Inquiry. And more than half of what we 
have invented, we have by no means perfected as 
have some of the nations of the Old World. We 
have proved our will ajid our power to remahi a nation, 
through two international conjiicts, and one internecine 
struggle of iminense proportions. True : to a certain 
extent. The first of the two struggles with Great 
Britain does not properly come into the calculation ; 
It was part of the throe of our birth. The second 
was of very limited reach, bringing out few resources 
on either side, and with our then enemy hampered 
and crippled by the wars of the continent, almost to 



the degree of helplessness. It is too early, as yet, to 
speak calmly of the internecine struggle ; but it is 
not too early to say that the less spoken of it in the 
way of self-glorification, the better and the wiser. 
At the best, it was the somewhat slow and difficult 
defeating of a much weaker antagonist; and how far 
it has proved our determination and power to remain 
one united country, can better be answered twenty 
years hence than at present — answered -when we 
shall have ascertained, through the course of later 
legislation, whether we really desire to resume the 
old status of friendly members of one compact, or 
whether personal or sectional profit is to be made 
the dominant object, no matter what other persons 
or sections suffer or become destroyed. 

Honestly, some of these things had better receive 
calm and self-examining thought, before entering 
upon the reception of the other peoples of the world, 
at our "Tin Wedding." We have no especial cause 
for shame, on the whole, as to the results of our one 
hundred years : nay, we have much for pride. But 
we need to remember, in receiving our guests and 
the " tin " which it is at least to be hoped that they 
will bring us — (i) that we have enough deficiencies, 
as compared to opportunities, notably to modify our 
arrogant consciousness of that which we really pos- 
sess ; (2) that the nations visiting us are materially 
sharers In any glory which we may have acquired — 
their former subjects, with the idioms of their lan- 
guages not yet worn from their tongues, having been 
among the sturdiest and most beneficial workers in 
securing any and all of our grand results ; and (3) 
that, however hopeful we may be of the future, and 
however staunchly every true American is defter- 
mined to struggle, and labor, and reason, to make 
that future glorious, we have as yet by no means 
proved our capacity to put down national weaknesses 
and temperamental vices, in such degree as to assure 
the world of our capacity to maintain the blessed 
union of good will, helpfulness, and national homo- 
geneity, beyond the "Tin Wedding " stage so closely 
following the mere nuptials, up to the " Silver " of 
three times the period, the fine " Gold " of yet longer 
endurance, or the true " Diamond " of half a score of 
centuries. — The Editor. 



A BIRD OF PASSAGE. 



As the day's last light is dying, 
As the night's first breeze is sighing, 
I send you, love, like a messenger dove, my thought througli the 
distance flying ! 
'Tis a bird that in plume and sinew 
Is strong as the truth within you : 
'Tis a bird as while as the faith you plight with the lover so proud 
to win you ! 

I bid it speed till it meet you, 
Then fluttering downward, greet you, 
With a coo perchance, or with glowing glance that softly seems to 
entreat you ! 
Let it perch on your sill ; or better. 
Let it feel your frail hand's fetter, 
For under its wing it shall surely bring love, hidden away like a 
letter ! - Edgar Fawcett. 



BYRON'S LAST EFFORT. 

" The manner of it — 
To see it in a flay would break your lieart. 
It was so pitiless." 

So long as time continues to unfold his varied and 
instructive scroll, will the genius of Byron enchain 
the sympathies of all who possess intellects capable 
of appreciating the grandeur of his muse and the 
towering magnificence of his imagery. Alas ! that 
while this remains the case, there must ever likewise 
remain a world-wide sorrow that the dark spectre of 
his domestic sufferings should so constantly arise to 
cast a funereal gloom over all otherwise so bright in 
his being and his genius ! 

In 1822 Lord Byron was in Italy. Surfeited with 
pleasure and renown, he yet wandered about from 
place to place,. a broken-hearted and hopeless exile. 
Still so young, so handsome, and so brimful of the 
limpid waters of Castalia, there was yet one person 
living who could have rekindled hope in his throb- 
bing bosom and restored him with matured powers 
to himself and the world. That person was Lady 
Byron. 

In the winter of 1822-3, she also went to Italy, to 
spend the season at the fashionable resort of Nice, 
then a part of the Italian dominions. She traveled 
incognito, and her journeys and abiding-places while 
on the continent were known only to a few of her 



